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The Joint Commission on Correctional Man- 
power and Training, incorporated in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, consists of nearly a hundred 
national, international, and regional organiza- 
tions and public agencies which have joined 
together to attack one of the serious social 
problems of our day: How to secure enough 
trained men and women to bring about the 
rehabilitation of offenders through our correc- 
tional systems and thus prevent further delin- 
quency and crime. 

Recognizing the importance of this problem, 
the Congress in 1965 passed the Correctional 
Rehabilitation Study Act, which authorizes the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Administration to 
make grants for a broad study of correctional 
manpower and training. The Joint Commission 
is funded under this Act and through grants 
from private foundations, organizations, and 
individuals. 

Commission publications available: 

Targets for In-Service Training, papers of a 
seminar on in-service training. October 1967, 

68 pp. 

Differences That Make the Difference, papers 
of a seminar on implications of cultural differ- 
ences for corrections. August 1967, 64 pp. 
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FOREWORD 



It is a truism among persons acquainted with corrections that some 
minority groups are overrepresented in our correctional systems. But correc- 
tional rehabilitation programs hardly ever acknowledge the existence of different 
cultural groups with their varying values and styles of life. Hence it is not 
strange that little if any information about these groups is included in the 
training of most persons who work with them in corrections. 

To help remedy this situation, the Joint Commission on Correctional 
Manpower and Training convened a seminar in January 1967 to discuss the 
ways in which minority groups differ from the dominant society. These differ- 
ences must be understood if offenders from minority groups are to be 
rehabilitated. 

The major papers of the seminar, which are presented in the following 
pages, were given by men who are members of minority groups or have 
worked closely with them. The introduction and concluding chapter were pre- 
pared by the Joint Commission’s Task Force I and Task Force IX. 

The Commission expresses its thanks to all participants in the seminar. 
Special thanks are due to Dr. Catharine V. Richards, who acted as moderator. 

The product will, we hope, be useful as training material for correctional 
workers. Some of the papers point out the need for more correctional workers 
who come from minority groups and for careful selection of such workers. 

So far as we are aware, this is the first attempt to deal specifically with the 
implications of group differences for corrections. Its timeliness is obvious. 

The Joint Commission therefore takes pleasure in presenting this publica- 
tion to the correctional community. Indeed, it has a significant message for 
American society as a whole. 



William T. Adams 
Associate Director 

Joint Commission on Correctional 
Manpower and Training 
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INTRODUCTION 

Alice Maxwell and William F. Meredith 

American corrections today, along with other systems such as the public 
schools, is geared to the values and objectives of the middle class which is the 
dominant group in American society. Somewhat belatedly, these systems are 
coming to realize that many of the children and adults in their charge have 
different values and objectives which are due to their membership in minority 
groups. 

A minority group is generally described as a section of the population 
which differs from the majority in values and therefore in behavioral patterns, 
interests, and social customs. But institutions which deal with minorities (often 
in considerable numbers) are apt to ignore these cultural differences or fail 
to understand why people who are shaped by them fail to respond to educa- 
tion, health, or correctional programs “like everybody else.” 

Corrections has a special interest in people who are culturally different 
from the majority because many of the minority groups are overrepresented 
in the offender population or are moving toward overrepresentation. If cor- 
rections is to become truly corrective, its staff must know well the people with 
whom they work. It is not enough, for example, to provide the usual type of 
correctional program for a youth or adult whose native language is not English, 
whose view of life is quite different from that of the white middle class. To 
ignore these basic facts is almost inevitably to fail to rehabilitate him. He is 
released from custody bewildered or embittered, unable or unwilling to con- 
form to ways of living which are acceptable to the majority of his fellow 
Americans. By following such a course, corrections is ignoring differences that 
can make the difference between rehabilitation and recidivism. 

This book is an attempt to present to correctional personnel some char- 
acteristics of minority groups as seen by their own members or by men who 
have worked long and intimately with them. The groups presented are: 
Mexican-Americans and other Spanish-speaking people of the Southwest; 
American Indians; American Negroes; Puerto Ricans; and Japanese-Americans. 
Selection was based on the fact that most of these groups are overrepresented 
in the correctional population. 

Minority Groups in Our Population 

As background for exploring differences between minorities and the 
dominant -merican society, it is essential to have a few facts about minority 
groups in the United States. The following tables give some basic information. 
Since they are drawn from the most recent source of across-the-board data, 
the 1960 census, the tables do not reflect some very considerable changes that 
have taken place in the past seven years, such as the accelerating migration 
of Negroes to northern and western cities and the continuing flow of Puerto 
Ricans to the mainland and of Mexicans into the United States. Moreover, it 
is now recognized that a significant proportion of Negro males were not 
counted in the 1960 census at all. For Mexican-Americans, we have only a 



Mr. Meredith is director and Miss Maxwell assistant director of the Joint Commis- 
sion’s task force on strategies for action. 



